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GLOSSARY OF TERMS PERTAINING 
TO 
THE TRADE OF CHIMNEY-SWEEPING 


(Continued from page 346) 


HAWK THE STREETS: To solicit employment 

by crying in the streets. See CALL THE 
STREETS. OED: to cry in the street. 
1788 Act of 38 Geo. Ill. c 48 That no 
apprentice shall hawk or call the streets 
for employment, but in company with his 
master. 

HoveL: To provide with a roof or cover- 
ing. (Archit.) To form like an open 
on or shed; as ‘to hovel a chimney.’ 


1818 Minutes of Evidence Feb. 25, 14 
What do you mean by the hovel?—A 
chimney-pot that has got a half circle 
over it. 

JACK IN THE GREEN: A man inside a small 
house made of flowers and evergreens, 
who carries it in the procession of sweeps 
on May-day morning. Halliwell. 

1801 Strutt Sports and Past. IV iii 820 
Some of the larger companies have a 
fiddler with them, and a Jack in the 

ren... a piece of pageantry consisting 
of a hollow frame of wood or wicker- 
work, made in the form of a sugar-loaf, 
but open at the bottom, and sufficiently 
large and high to receive a man. The 
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frame is covered with green leaves and 
bunches of flowers, interwoven with each 
other, so that the man within may be 
completely concealed, who dances with 
his companions; and the populace are 
mightily pleased with the oddity of the 
moving pyramid. 

1845 Hood Sweep’s Complaint 63 And 
Jack in the Green will go in black like 
mourning for our mischance; If we live 
as long as May, that’s to say... . 

1856 Dickens Little Doritt Pt. IV 182 
Mr. Merdle took down a countess who 
was secluded somewhere in the core of 
an immense dress, to which she was in 
the proportion of the heart to the over- 
grown cabbage. If so low a simile may 
be admitted, the dress went down the 
staircase like a richly brocaded Jack in 
the Green, and nobody knew what sort 
of small person carried it. 

A variety of Primula vulgaris (the prim- 
rose) in which the calyx is transformed 
into leaves. OED. 

Var. kinds of garden polyanthus; the 
pheasants’ eye, Adonis autumnalis. 
Wright. 

Juc: A shilling. Cant. Not listed in Halli- 
well, Wright, or OED. 

1900 Elson 137 A jug, a shilling. 

KEN (Vagabond’s slang): A house; esp. a 
house where thieves, beggars, or disrepu- 
table characters meet or lodge. OED. 
1567 Harman Caveat (OED) (1869) 83 
A ken, a house. 

1900 Elson 138 A house a ken. 

KEwTAR: A sovereign. Cant. Not listed 
in Halliwell, Wright, or OED. 

1900 Elson 137 A kewtar, a sovereign. 

KNAPPED-KNEED: Knock-kneed. Wright 

gives knap-kneed for knock-kneed and 
knock-knees, knees turning inwards. A 
many men is knap-knee’d. 
1818 Minutes of Evidence Feb 25 23 Are 
you at all lame yourself?—No; but I am 
‘knapped-kneed’ with carrying heavy 
loads when I was an apprentice. 

KNULLERS: Itinerant master chimney- 
sweepers who without assistance of 
apprentices or journeymen clean flues. 
Not in Halliwell, Wright, OED. 

1851 Mayhew II 377 Of the single-handed 
masters there is a sub-class known by the 
name of ‘knullers’ or ‘ queriers.’ The 
knullers were formerly, it is probable, 
known as knellers. The Saxon word 
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Cnyllan is to knell (to knull properly), or 
sound a bell, and the name ‘ knuller’ 
accordingly implies the sounder of a bell, 
which has been done, there can be no 
doubt, by the London chimney-sweepers 
. .. to announce their presence. The bell 
was in size between that of the muffin-man 
and the dustman. . . . The knullers or 
queriers are almost all to be found among 
the lower class chimney-sweepers. 

Lapy: Abbreviation for May-Lady or Lady 
of the May. The companion of the Lord 
in the chimney-sweepers’ gambols on May 
Day. This definition not listed in Halli- 
well, Wright, or OED. 

1801 Strutt IV iii 820 Some of the larger 
companies have a fiddler with them, and 
a Jack in the Green, as well as a Lord and 
Lady of the May. 

1825 Hone Every-Day Bk. I 292 Here 
they come! The ‘sweeps’ are come! 
Here is the garland and the lord and lady! 

LaG: Water. Wright gives a long, narrow 
marshy meadow, usually by the side of 
a stream. Dict. Mod. Slang xxvi Lag, 
water. 

1900 Elson 137 Water, lag. 

Leeks: A chimney-sweep who has not 

served under articles. Wright. 
1851 Mayhew II 375 The Leeks are men 
who have not been brought up to the trade 
of chimney sweeping, but have adopted 
it as a speculation, and are so called from 
their entering green, or inexperienced, into 
the business. 

Linty: Idle; lazy. Wright. 

He always was linty, but now he does no 
work at all. Wright. 

1864 Hansard Parl. Debates 3rd S. 
CLXXV 1124 If, as often happens, a boy 
is gloomy, or sleepy, or anywise ‘linty’ 
(I do not know the meaning of this expres- 
sion),... you must ill-treat him somehow. 

LoorF Faker: A _ chimney-sweep. Only 
reference found in Dict. Mod. Slang 60. 

Lorp: Abbreviation for May-Lord. Usu- 
ally a tall chimney-sweeper, fancifully 
dressed, who paraded with his lady 
through the streets on May-Day. Not 
listed as such in Halliwell, Wright, or 
OED. 

1801 Strutt IV iii 820 Some of the larger 
companies have a fiddler with them, and 

a Jack in the Green, as well as a Lord 

and Lady of the May, who follow the 


minstrel with great stateliness, and dang 
as occasion requires. 

ManG: To beg. Not listed in Halliwell 
Wright, or OED. Dict. Mod. Slang xii, 
Mang or maung, to beg. 

1900 Elson 136 ‘Now, Jim, Mang 
(beg)... .” 

May-DvuKE: Probably a jocose reference to 

a small May-Lord. See Lorp. Not listed 
in Halliwell, Wright, or OED. 
1865 Hood Works. A May Day. 11319 
has a vignette of a boy, dressed in the 
traditionally fancy garb of a lord, cary. 
ing a brush and scraper, captioned “ May. 
Duke.” 

Mec: Half-penny. Not listed in Halliwell, 
Wright, or OED. 

1872 Hartley Yorks. Ditties (ed 2) (OED) 
90 He wodn’t pay a meg. 
1900 Elson 136 If there were no-gnb 
forthcoming, some coppers must be tried 
for—a meg, a halfpenny. 

MOoKE: Donkey. Slang and dial. OED. 
1848 (J. L. Tupper) in Art and Poetry 
No 3 (1850) (OED) 31. 

1851 Mayhew II 85 I had a good moke 
(donkey), and a tidyish box ov a cart. 
1900 Elson 89 Tom therefore bought a 
donkey, so that when we got a sackful of 
soot the moke could carry it. 

Muc: Face. OED. 

1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict. (OED) 
Mug, the face; a queer mug is an ugly face. 
1900 Elson 138 The face a mug. 

Nix: Nothing. Cant. Halliwell. 

1900 Elson 134 Nix is nothing. 
Ocies: Eyes. A cant term. Halliwell. 
1900 Elson 137-8 Eyes were ogles. 
PADDING: Covering elbows and knees of 
climbing-boys with cloths. OED give 
pad, n. Something soft, of the nature of 
a cushion serving esp. to protect from ot 
diminish jarring, friction, or pressure. 
1818 Minutes of Evidence Feb. 25, | 
Can they (climbing-boys) ascend chimnies 
during the sores without very great pain’ 
—The way that I learn boys is, to pul 
some cloths over their elbows and ove! 
their knees till they get the nature of th 
chimney, till they get a little used to it 
we call it padding them. 

PANAM: Bread. Cant. Halliwell and OED 
give the spelling pannam, although OED 

cites ver. panam. Thieves’ Cant (prob. 

corrupt form of L. panem) OED. 
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1567 Harman Caveat (OED) 83 Her 
followyth their pelting speche. ... 
Pannam, bread. 

1900 Elson 136. See Cas. 

PARGETTING: Plastering on inside of flue. 

For parget Wright gives To plaster with 
cement or mortar, esp. to plaster the inside 
of a chimney with cement made of cow- 
dung and lime. 
1818 Minutes of Evidence June 18, 110 
We understand it is usual to put Pargetting 
into Chimneys? Yes, the same as if you 
plastered a Room; it is called Pargetting 
but it is literally a Ceiling. 

Parcinc: Shortened form for PARGETTING. 
OED defines parge: v. ?obs. (? Shortened 
form parget v.) 

1818 Minutes of Evidence June 18, 17 
What is parging?—It is plastering the 
Chimneys inside. 

ParNeY: Rain. Not listed in Halliwell, 
Wright, or OED. Dict. Mod. Slang 72 
Parney, rain. 

1900 Elson 137 Rain was parney. 

ParreR CANT: Speak slang. For patter, 
OED gives To talk the slang or ‘ patter’ 
of thieves, beggars, etc. 

1829 Blackw. Mag. (OED) XXVI 131 
I pattered in flash like a covey know- 


Oe 
1900 Elson 134 Can you patter cant 
(speak slang)? 

PIKE THE LEw: Meaning not clear. Not 
listed in Halliwell, Wright or OED. Dict. 
Mod. Slang 75 Pike, to run away. See 
BURK THE Top. 

Prop: Horse. OED cites prod sb slang 
(app. a variant of Prap) An (old) horse. 
1891 E. Kinglake Australian at H. (OED) 
119 The contemptuous terms . . . have led 
Mr. Newcome to suppose that his mount 
is most likely the quietest old ‘ prod’ on 
the place. 

1900 G Elson in Academy (OED) 4 Aug. 
vl 1 The horse was a prod, the cart a 
Tag. 

Puv: Field. Cant. Not listed in Halliwell, 
Wright, or OED. 

1900 Elson 137 A field a puv. 

QueeR: Soot. Not listed in Halliwell, 
Wright, or OED. 

1900 Elson 137 The soot was called queer. 
UEERING: Wandering the streets in search 
for chimneys to sweep. Not listed in 
Halliwell, Wright, or OED. 

1818 Minutes of Evidence Mar. 18, 6 Do 
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you know how the Boys are generally 
treated along with the Chimney Sweepers? 
Yes, many of them let out for what they 
call going out a queering, to those Men 
that go hawking about the Streets, calling, 
‘Sweep for the Soot.’ 

QUERIER: One who queries; also slang, a 
chimney-sweep who asks for work. OED. 
1851 Mayhew II 377 The knuller is also 
styled a ‘ querier,’ a name derived from 
his making inquiries at the doors of the 
houses as to whether his services are 
required or are likely to be soon required, 
calling even where they know that a 
regular resident chimney-sweeper is 
employed. 

QUERYING: Probably a variant of QUEERING. 
Not listed in Halliwell, Wright, or OED. 
1851 Mayhew II 369 Theres’ so much 
‘querying’ a-goin’ on. Queryin? that’s 
what we calls under-working. (Note. 
Querying means literally inquiring or ask- 
ing for work at the different houses. The 
‘ queriers ’ among the sweeps are a kind of 
pedlar operatives.) 

RIDDLINGS: Coarse cinders that fall partly 

burned through the grate of the fireplace. 
1866 Blackmore Cradock Nowell (OED) 
Xxxvi Small coals men. . . buy the crush- 
ings and riddlings by the sack. 
1818 Minutes of Evidence June 18, 183 
What are those [other perquisites of 
journeymen]?—The Riddlings from under 
the Grates, when they sift it out. 

Rum Mort: Mistress. Cant. OED cites 
for rum Good, fine, excellent; great. Cant. 
Now rare or obs. (One of the canting 
terms originating in the 16th cent.) 

1567 Harman Caveat (1869) (OED) 84 
Rome mort, the Quene. 

1900 Elson 136 ‘Now, Jim, mang (beg) 
. .. the rum mort (mistress).’ 

ScoTcHING: Acting as a drag. Wright gives 

for scotch, To wedge firmly; to arrest 
from moving; to act as a drag. 
1900 Elson (Wright) 49 War. The descent 
of the chimney was ‘accomplished by 
“scotching” in turn with knees and 
elbows.’ 

SCREENING: A sort of sifting carried on by 
means of a ‘screen.’ OED. 

1818 Minutes of Evidence June 18, 35. 
What do you mean by screening?—Such 
a thing as sifting the Soot. 
GEORGE L. PHILLIPS. 
(To be continued) 
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THE SIMPLON PASS IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


LONG before Napoleon built the present 

carriage-road there was a road over the 
Simplon Pass, or rather a bridle-path, for it 
could take no wheeled traffic. The general 
course of this road, as it was immediately 
before the building of the carriage-road, is 
certain. Large parts of it still exist, notably 
between the summit of the pass and Brieg; 
and where it has disappeared adequate 
evidence for its course is provided by 
R. Céard in his Souvenirs des travaux du 
Simplon (1837), and perhaps by other 
writers and cartographers. For the greater 
part of the way between Crevola and Brieg 
the road probably from its earliest period 
always followed the same course, except 
perhaps in the section between Varzo and 
the village of Simplon (these places are 
marked on the map of the Simplon in 
Baedeker’s Switzerland). It is said that in 
early times the road, instead of running near 
the bottom of the ravine of Gondo, as it did 
towards 1800 and as does the carriage-road, 
kept high above the ravine, passing through 
the villages or hamlets of Trasquéra and 
Frassinodo (so Allegemeine Schweizerische 
Gesellschaft fiir die gesammten Naturwissen- 
schaften, Denkschriften, I. ii (1833), 37; cf. 
F. von Duhn, ‘ Die Benutzung der Alpen- 
passe in Altertum,’ in Neue Heidelberger 
Jahrbiicher, ii (1892), 90). There was a 
church of St. Mark near Paglino before 
1484 (W. Ehrenzeller, ‘Die Feldziige der 
Walliser und Eidgenossen ins Eschental und 
der Wallishandel, 1484-1494,” in Schweizer 
Studien zur  Geschichtswissenschaft, v 
(1913), 59); from the fact that the church 
was used by both Valaisans from the 
Zwischbergen-Tal and by Milanese subjects 
from the Diveria valley it is reasonably cer- 
tain that by the later fifteenth century a 
track existed through the ravine from Varzo 
to Simplon; it is not clear whether this track 
formed part of the travellers’ road over the 
pass or whether it was merely for local use. 
That the travellers’ road passed through the 
ravine by about 1600 is established by the 
passage from Bascapé here printed. 

Carlo Bascapé was born in 1550, his bap- 
tismal names being Giovanni Francesco. He 
had a legal education, but in 1575 took holy 
orders and became a canon of Milan 
cathedral; this however did not satisfy his 
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spiritual needs, and in 1578 he joined the 
Regular Clerics of St. Paul (Barnabites), He 
was employed by St. Charles Borromeo jp 
administrative duties, and in 1580 was sent 
by him to Philip II as agent for the Milanes 
Church. Thrice elected head of his order, in 
1593 he became bishop of Novara, and te. 
tained the see until his death in 1615. He 
was the author of a number of historical and 
biographical works (for him see Enciclo. 
pedia italiana and his Novaria, pp. 5941) 
His works include Novaria, seu de Ecclesig 
Novariensi libri duo, primus de locis, alter 
de episcopis, which was published at Novara 
in 1612. The first book, a remarkable topo- 
graphical survey of Bascapé’s diocese, con- 
tains the following account (pp. 214-17) of 
the Italian section of the Simplon road (1 
have expanded the contractions): 

Hinc quartus quasi ramus est Vallis 
Diueria, seu Diuetria, vnde flumen eiusdem 
nominis ruit in Atosonem. proxime supra 
ostium fluminis, vallisque Crebula est: 
cuius populus, vsque ad Antigorie vallis 
ostium pertingit; quam vallem, quasi apicem 
quendam diximus vallis magne. Diuetria 
per quattuor milliaria angusta est, lateri- 
busque ac rupibus altissimis Vartium vsque. 
Ab ostio non longe marmor_ eiusdem 
nature, cum eo quad inferior lapidicina fert; 
& eidem vsui ecclesiz Mediol[anensi] addic- 
tum. In ea angustia saxum est ingens ita 
subincisum, vt superior pars arcus, sel 
fornicis formam exhibeat. sub ea littere 
antique sunt, vetustate tamen  exese; 
quoniam genus est lapidis vulgare: quibus 
incole nomen C. Cesaris contineri dicebant; 
cum alij grecas, aut ignotas litteras putarent. 

. eas quoad fieri potuit expressas a loco 
abstulimus hoc modo 


CCO 
MOCCO 


Igitur post millia passuum quattuor, 
diductis montibus, maxime a dextra sursum 
euntis, relinquitur amplum __ spatium 
parochie Vartij, que est focorum sexcet- 
torum; qui partim in vicum apud parochia- 
lem Ecclesiam collecti sunt; partim sunt m 
montibus dispersi. eam administrant parochi 
duo. Inde si montem ascendas, alté Tras 
quera collocata est parochia non magna: # 
vero inferius contra flumen procedas, Wi 
arcta inter altissimas rupes post tria passuum 
millia S. Marci ecclesia occurrit, que 4 
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parochiam spectat Trasquerie. In his an- 
gustijs inuenimus mense Septembri niuem, 
glaciemque hyemis superioris. hee licet arcta 
via, in montis tamen latere ita excisa est, vt 
jumentis onustis satis pateat. hac iter est in 
transalpinas regiones omnibus facilius, nullo 
arduo ascensu, aut descensu; & merito illud 
existimatur, quod Czesar mercatoribus pate- 
fieri voluisse affirmat [Lib. 3.]: cuius rei 
monimentum quidam putabant litteras a 
nobis superius Memoratas, cum eas minime 
intelligerent. Ab hac ecclesia passibus circi- 
ter quingentis est alia ecclesia S. Marci 
parochialis, que dicitur Gondi, in territorio 
Vallesiorum. domus vna ad eam pertinens 
eo loco; cum aliz in montibus sint tribus 
circiter milliaribus, & amplius ab ea dis- 
tantes; duobus nempe locis, seu vallibus, 
altera Varie, altera Fraxinonis appellata. 
qui omnes incole, vt pote Vallesij, linguze 
sunt Germanice. Fuisse tamen olim 
traduntur ¢ parochia Trasqueriz: atque ob 
eorum separationem inter principes conuen- 
tam, ex Ducali fisco adhuc soluitur certa 
pecunie summa parocho illi. his incolis vti 
ad nostram dicecesim pertinentibus subueni- 
mus, vt possumus. Millibus passuum circiter 
quingue a Gondo mons est, quem incole 
vocant Sepione, seu Sempione; eruditiores 
montem Sempronij: nos autem montem 
Cepionis appellandum  existimamus; a 
Cepione, qui vna cum Mallio pugnauit 
aduersus Cimbros tribus ante annis, quam 
Catulus, & Marius, a quo Mallio pons 
Mallij adhuc nominatur; & extat non longe 
ab huius vallis ostio. . . . 


NOTES 


The ‘quartus ramus’ refers to the Ossola 
district. The river is now called the Diveria; 
it flows into the Toce near Crevola. The 
Toce valley is called the Vale Antigorio to 
the north of Crevola; to the south, the Valle 
@Ossola; the latter is Bascapé’s ‘ vallis 
magna.’ Vartium is Varzo. The second 
marble-quarry is at Candoglia (Bascapé, p. 
218); it is still in use. 

Bascapé’s rendering of the inscription per- 
haps includes some fragmentary letters; I 
have not tried to reproduce them. His ren- 
dering, with others, is printed in Corpus 
Inscriptionum Latinarum, vol. v, no. 6650; 
Bascapt associates the inscription, but with 
insufficient ground, with an inscription at 
Pallanza (ibid. no. 6644). 
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Trasquéra is not marked on Baedeker’s 
map; it is on the high ground between the 
Cairasca and the Diveria near their con- 
fluence. It is marked on Ceard’s map, etc. 


The church of St. Mark is apparently that 
near Paglino; some ruins were still visible in 
1913, about 550 yards from the Swiss-Italian 
frontier (Ehrenzeller, p. 59). 


The reference to Caesar is to the Com- 
mentaries, bk. iii, ch. 1. Caesar is writing 
about Octodurus, now generally identified as 
Martigny in Valais, where the road over the 
St Bernard enters the main valley of the 
Rhone. The use of the Simplon pass in 
classical antiquity is disputed; von Duhn 
maintains that it was in use (his article cited 
above, pp. 72-3 and n. 61); J. Partsch con- 
tradicts his views (in A. Pauly, Real- 
Encyclopédie, etc., ed. Wissowa, art. Alpen). 
In any case the traffic was entirely local, and 
the route was devoid of military or cultural 
significance (Swiss writers tend to give it 
greater importance). The earliest evidence 
for the existence of a travellers’ road appears 
to be a document of 1235 relating to the hos- 
pice on the pass. 


The church of St. Mark at Gondo was 
founded in accordance with the treaty of 
1495 between Valais and the duchy of 
Milan; the object of its erection was to 
terminate the disputes arising from the joint 
use of the church of St. Mark near Paglino 
by the Valaisans of the Zwischbergen-Tal 
and the Milanese subjects of the Diveria 
valley (Ehrenzeller, p. 223). 

Varia is apparently the Val Vaira or 
Zwischbergen-Tal (Baedeker). Céard gives 
Frascinodi as an alternative for Alpion (p. 
62; pl. 26); the latter is marked on Baedeker’s 
map. I have not tried to check the state- 
ment about the linguistic frontier here; it 
agrees with the general statements of 
travellers. 

The name Simplon is discussed by six- 
teenth and seventeenth century writers. No 
classical name for the pass is known. The 
association with Caepio is particularly un- 
fortunate; he is Q. Servilius Caepio, and with 
Cn. Mallius Maximus was defeated by the 
Cimbrians at Arausio (Orange) in 105 B.c.; 
there is nothing to connect him with this 
area. The bridge is the Pontemaglio over 
the Toce above Crevola (Bascapé, p. 218). 


E. S. DE BEER. 
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TWO LETTER-BOOKS OF CHARLES I 
IN THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY 


WHILE preparing an account of the 

wedding journey of Charles I in May 
and June 1625, I have had occasion to 
consult two manuscripts, Nos. 96 and 97, in 
the collection of Clarendon State Papers 
belonging to the Bodleian Library, which 
bear upon the subject. Both documents were 
once such intimate personal possessions of 
King Charles and they contain so large an 
amount of his handwriting that perhaps it is 
not too much to hope that they may be 
included in any exhibition contemplated by 
the authorities of the Library in connection 
with the approaching tercentenary of the 
King’s death. Be this as it may, it is believed 
that fuller descriptions of these two manu- 
scripts than, to my knowledge, exist at 
present, will prove not unwelcome. More- 
over, there are several points connected with 
MS. 96 in particular which seem to deserve 
comment. 

To take first the extremely precious MS. 97 
(kept as Arch. F.c.2). This is a vellum- 
covered volume measuring just over twelve 
by eight inches, made up of one unnumbered 
and seventy-nine numbered leaves bearing a 
very fine water-mark of a fool’s head. 
Folios 1 to 30 contain twenty-seven notes 
written in French and pasted into the book. 
They consist of a rough draft of a compli- 
mentary note from James I to Princess 
Henrietta Maria of France in the hand of 
Charles, Prince of Wales; eleven notes from 
Charles to Henrietta, all of them being 
rough drafts in his own writing; and fifteen 
original holograph billets from Henrietta to 
Charles. We have here in fact the series 
(albeit not certainly complete) of love notes 
which passed between Charles and Henrietta 
both before and after their marriage by 
proxy on 1/11 May 1625. These notes are 
carefully numbered, presumably by Charles 
himself, 5, 6 and 7 being for some reason 
numbered as 5 I, 5 II, and 5 III. The orderly 
arrangement is typical of the King’s 
methodical ways, which were commented 
upon as soon as he came to the throne and 
which persisted throughout his life. 


Only one billet is dated, that (No. 21 (19)) 
written by Henrietta on her wedding day; 
at the bottom appears ‘Ce xje. May 1625,’ 
seemingly added by another hand. But it is 
clear that nearly half the letters were written 
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before the accession of Charles on 27 March, 
Although, since the notes are firmly pasted 
in, it is rather difficult to read the addresses 
penned by Henrietta on a few of hers and 
the endorsements made by Charles on rather 
more of his, yet one can decipher ‘A 
Monsieur le Prince denglettere ’ on the back 
of No. 3 and ‘A Monsieur le prince & 
gales’ on the back of No. 8 (6); whik 
No. 12 (10) expresses sympathy with Charles 
on his father’s death. 

Such of the earlier drafts as Charles 
endorsed are styled ‘Copie of a letter to 
Madame’: later ones are docketed ‘ A Copie 
of a letter to my Wyfe.’ Naturally Charles 
seldom troubled to subscribe his drafts, but 
No. 24 (22) for instance is signed ‘ vostre 
tres affectione seruiteur et marie.’ Henrietta’s 
subscriptions acquire the regal ‘R’” after 
her signature from No. 19 (17) onwards; it 
may be noted that the billet upon which this 
letter first appears is the one immediately 
before that written on her wedding day. It 
is interesting to know that her usual 
“treshumble’ was her own wish. Writing to 
Charles from Paris on 17/27 December 1624, 
Lord Holland tells him that he had been 
allowed to see the ‘ dobles’ of letters sent by 
the Princess to King James and the Prince 
and that the Queen Mother’s secretary had 
divulged that ‘madame wold not be per 
swaded to keepe any formall distance with 
your Hi. though som advised her not to 
subscribe in the same terms you dide but to 
doe it with (bien humble) insted of (tres 
humble). Charles’s writing even in these 
rough drafts is good, although rather more 
spread out than his later hand:? Henrietta’s 
is the bad scrawling script which it always 
remained. 

MS. 97 was studied by Mrs. Everett 
Green, who, in addition to publishing in her 
Letters of Queen Henrietta Maria (185)) 
translations of the four specimens _ already 
printed in the Appendix to volume ii. of the 
Clarendon State Papers (1773),’ wrote: ‘In 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford, is a volume 
containing many more of the love-notes 
between Charles and Henrietta. Those of 
the latter would have appeared here, but 
their publication is omitted in courtesy ® 
Dr. Bandinel, who has selected the volume 


2 Clarendon MS. 96, f. 164v. 

*No. 7 (5 IID) is particularly neat and also sty 
gests Charles’s more mature hand: it is possib! 
a fair copy made at a later date. 

° Pp. xvii-xviii. 
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as his contribution to the Roxburgh Club.”* 
Although Bandinel never made this contri- 
bution the notes were subsequently printed 
practically in extenso in Appendix ii of 
volume i. Of the Calendar of Clarendon 
State Papers (1872).° 

There is, however, no indication in this 
Appendix that the series of royal love notes 
of 1624/5 are not the only documents con- 
tained in MS. 97. What was my surprise, 
therefore, on examining it to find on f. 34 
written in very faded ink in the hand of 
Charles I: ‘Certaine letters to & from 
France conserning the London Propositions 
sent to me to New Castell but more particu- 
larly about the Couenant and Presbiteriall 
Gouernement.’ Pasted in at irregular 
intervals from f. 37 to f. 66 are drafts or 
copies of twelve documents (eleven of them 
in the King’s own hand) ranging in date 
from 12 August 1646 to 9 January 1646/7. 
Abstracts of all of them will be found in 
their chronological place in the body of 
volume i. of the Calendar. 

From the human point of view the 
presence of these later documents in this 
particular volume adds greatly to its interest 
and invests it with true pathos. At what 
exact date the original collection was pasted 
in we cannot say, but the probability is that 
the book was made up in the first glow of 
Charles’s love for his bride. The King must 
have regarded it as one of his most treasured 
possessions, since it clearly travelled round 
with him throughout the years of the Civil 
War, miraculously escaping the fate of so 
many of his private papers after Naseby, 
perhaps by having been left at Oxford, 
Where it was later to find a permanent home. 
Finally it accompanied him to his dreary 
imprisonment at Newcastle. The necessity 
under which Charles evidently felt of mak- 
ing use of the blank pages of this cherished 
memorial of his happiness must have pro- 
vided a poignant reminder of the contrast 
between the circumstances in which he had 
made those drafts of his early love notes to 
my Wyfe’ and those in which, with the 
same endorsement, he was twenty years 
~ entering copies of correspondence with 

r. 


Turning to MS. 96: this, too, is a vellum- 
bound book, fastened at the edges with two 
Pairs of tapes, and slightly larger in size 
- MS. 97 since it measures 13¢ x 87% 
“Note, pp. 6-7. 

*Pp. 9-16. 
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inches. It is also considerably stouter, con- 
sisting as it does of ninety-seven blank 
leaves, bearing two different water-marks, 
and of one hundred and fifty-five other 
leaves representing the documents attached 
thereto, making a total of two hundred and 
fifty-two leaves, the whole having been con- 
secutively numbered in modern times for 
the sake of convenience. On f. 14 there is a 
heading in Charles’s handwriting: ‘Dispaches 
concerning Germanie & the Spanishe mache 
in the Yeare 1621.’ According to the 
Calendar ‘all these papers have been 
removed and are probably those among the 
Papers on the subject printed in the “Cl. S. 
Papers.” ’® As regards this supposition 
there can be no doubt, since the editors of 
the State Papers prefixed to that series 
Charles’s own heading and noted that the 
original was in his hand.’ But the statement 
about the removal of the papers from 
MS. 96 needs qualification. True, none of 
them follow f. 14—one can see how the 
stitching by which they were once held has 
been torn—but two of this series of docu- 
ments are still to be found earlier in the 
volume, pasted in at ff. 2 and 5.*° The 
former of these two papers is unrecorded 
by the compilers of the Calendar, who have 
listed the latter in the main body of their 
first volume. 

On f. 31 Charles has written: ‘ Heere fol- 
lowes a [sic] the Articles that were drawen 
concerning the Matche with Spaine.’ Nine 
documents, sewn in, of which the first is 
numbered as 4, duly follow. On f. 66 he has 
entered: ‘ Heere beginnes the dispaches con- 
cerning the French Mariage.’ The fifty-five 
letters under this heading—a few are sewn 
in, most are pasted, several have come quite 
loose—occupy the rest of the book and give 
it its absorbing interest. 

® Calendar, vol. i, Appendix i, p. 1. 

7 Vol. i, Appendix, p. i (1767). 

* The document on f. 2, a copy of a letter from 
Lord Digby to the commissioners for the affairs 
of Germany, is printed in the Clarendon State 
Papers, vol. i, Appendix, pp. xiv-xv. It bears no 
date, but it is endorsed ‘5 Agust 1621’ by Prince 
Charles. Above, a secretary (?) has written ‘ This 
j beseeche yt High to reade.’ The document on 
f. 5, printed as above, pp. xxii-xxiii, is also un- 
dated, but as it is a copy of a reply in Spanish 
to a paper pesented to Charles by Olivarez on 
3 June 1623, it must belong to that year. Nine 
documents, of which this is one, belonging to 1623, 
printed in the Appendix to volume i of the 
Clarendon State Papers, follow the series of 1621 
without a fresh heading and would therefore seem 
to form a single collection with it. 
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For what we have here is the dossier of 
letters received by Charles, first as Prince 
and then as King, from the English ambassa- 
dors in France during the period from 
23 March 1623/4 to 30 May 1625. King 
James and his advisers were also of course 
the recipients of dispatches, most of which 
are preserved among the State Papers France 
in the Public Record Office. But Charles 
kept apart his own personal collection of 
communications on a matter which touched 
him so nearly. The fifty-five letters thus 
separated consist of twenty-five holographs 
from Henry Rich, Lord Kensington (later 
created Earl of Holland); twenty holographs 
from James Hay, Earl of Carlisle; six joint 
dispatches signed by these two ambassadors, 
five addressed to Charles and one to George 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham; two holo- 
graphs from Buckingham; and copies in 
Prince Charles’s own hand of two notes 
addressed by him to Kensington and Carlisle 
respectively. All but three of the series are 
carefully endorsed, by Charles himself, his 
correspondents’ titles being often contracted 
to ‘Ken:’ and ‘ Holl:’ and ‘Car:’. In the 
case of Buckingham’s letters we owe our 
knowledge of their dates to the royal 
endorsement. In one or two instances the 
letters have been placed in the wrong 
sequence. All fifty-five are listed in Appen- 
dix i. of volume i. of the Calendar of 
Clarendon State Papers.’ Thirty-four are 
printed (with modernized spelling) in the 
Appendix of volume ii. of the Clarendon 
State Papers.*° 

The first point which calls for remark is 
the fact, which I am at a loss to explain, 
that the series of letters contained in MS. 96 
addressed to Charles by the English ambas- 
sadors in France is not complete. Lord 
Kensington arrived in France on 20 Feb- 
ruary 1623/4 and his first letter to the Prince 
is dated thence ‘ Feb. 26 our Style.’ This was 
followed by a letter dated from ‘Paris this 
9th of March 1623’ [i.e. 1624]. These two 
letters are now to be found in the British 
Museum."* They are extremely well known, 
furnishing as does the first the earliest 
description sent to Charles of Henrietta, and 
the second the amusing account of the 
“poore yonge ladye’s’ difficulties in secur- 
ing a sight of the Prince’s portrait. Both 


* Pp. 2-8. 
Pp. ii-xxvi. 
 Harleian MS. 1581, ff. 35-6, and f. 24. 
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letters (that of 9 March without a date) wer 
published in the first edition of Cabal 
(1654), so that they evidently became 
separated from Charles’s dossier at a very 
early period. 

But these are not the only omissions. |p 
1624 Charles also received letters from 
France written by Sir Edward Herbert 
(afterwards Lord Herbert of Cherbuy) 
dated 2/12 March; by Carlisle dated 
5/15 August and 7 October; and jointly by 
Kensington and Carlisle dated 26 September 
(N.S.). The first two are in the Public 
Record Office,’* the second two in th 
British Museum.'* In 1625 Charles received 
a letter from Carlisle dated from Amiens 
3 June (O.S.), probably the last of this series 
of communications: it is now in the Public 
Record Office.’* 

Study of the endorsements of the seven 
letters missing from Clarendon MS. 96 does 
not throw much light on the matter, 
Kensington’s letter of 26 February 1623/4is 
endorsed by Charles himself: ‘Lo: of 
Kensingtons 26 of Feb: 1624’ (the adoption 
of the new style year by the Prince 
interesting) :** possibly the fact that it is the 

12 Pp. 276-7 and 280-1. The original spelling is 
not accurately followed. 

‘ a om Papers France, 78/72, f. 46, and 78/73, 

50- 


Egerton MS. 2,596, ff. 45-6 and f. 29-29v, 
The former is printed in Hardwicke’s State Papers, 
vol. i, pp. 535-6 (1778). Neither of these letters is 
signed, but whereas that of 7 October 1624 is in the 
handwriting of Carlisle, that of 26 September was 
written by a secretary. It is dated ‘Paris Sept. 
26 1624 sto no. In ye evening,’ and is addressed 
‘To the Prince by Mr. Trumbals man Sept. 26. 
1624.’ It is not endorsed. I do not feel sur 
whether it is the actual letter sent to Charles or 
only a draft. In the Public Record Office (State 
Papers France, 78/73, ff. 421 and 422) are two 
copies of this letter. The first is in the hand of 
the writer of Egerton MS. 2,596, f. 29-29v and i 
endorsed ‘The coppie of the Princes letter’; the 
second, made by a secretary at the recipient's end, 
is endorsed ‘Copie of the Ambassadors letter to 
the Prince’ with a summary of its contents. In 
the typed list at the beginning of this volume these 
copies are wrongly entered as ‘ [1624 late] Herbert 
to the Prince of Wales, and copy.’ 

5 State Papers France, 78/75, ff. 58-9. I should 
be very glad to be informed of the existence of any 
other letters addressed to Charles from our repre 
sentatives in France between February 1623/4 and 
June 1625. ’ 

'° This method of reckoning was used by Charles 
when endorsing Kensington’s letter of 23 M 
1623/4. Moreover, the heading ‘ 1625’ on f. 1 
of Clarendon MS. 96 divides the letters of Decem- 
ber 1624 from those of January 1624/5, and all 
the letters received in 1624/5 are endorsed by 
as 1625. 
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only one so endorsed is not without signifi- 
cance. Those of 2/12 and 9 March 1623/4 
are endorsed by secretaries with the names 
of the writer and addressee and the date; 
those of 5/15 August 1624 and 3 June 1625 
are fully endorsed by a secretary, who has 
added a summary of the contents; that of 
1 October 1624 is merely endorsed with the 
date; that of 26 September 1624 is not (as 
we have seen in Note 13) endorsed at all. 
When I originally examined MS. 96 I 
thought that, since the first letter of the 
French series included in it (that from 
Kensington dated 23 March 1623/4) is 
endorsed by Charles as from ‘ Holland,’ 
although Kensington was not created Earl of 
Holland until 24 September 1624, the Prince 
did not at once conceive the idea of forming 
a collection of the letters sent to him about 
the French match and that he only assumed 
the custody of this letter at a later date, 
while the three previous letters (those of 
26 February, 2/12 March, and 9 March) 
duded him altogether. But this supposition 
(which in any case would not account for 
the absence from MS. 96 of the four later 
letters) is effectually disposed of by two 
facts which re-examination of MHarleian 


| MS. 1581 has revealed. First, the earliest 


letter was, as noted above, endorsed by 
Charles and therefore this, at least, must 
once have formed part of his dossier; and 
secondly, it is unsafe to make a deduction 
of this kind from a late endorsement. For 
two of Kensington’s letters to the Duke of 
Buckingham contained in Harleian MS. 1581 
are endorsed with the title of Holland 
although written before his step in the 
peerage;’” it would seem to be nothing out 
of the common for a letter not to be 
endorsed for several months after its receipt. 
The second point to which attention must 
be drawn is the curious fact that out of a 
number of letters written by Charles to the 
English ambassadors during the years 1624 
and 1625 he appears to have kept copies of 
only two. These notes were addressed by 
him to Carlisle and Kensington on 13 August 
1624 from Rufford, where the Court was 
staying on progress. I have discovered the 
original of that despatched to Carlisle (f. 109), 
Which is in the Public Record Office,!* the 
source for the kindred letters of Prince 
Charles known to me. But so far the 
7 Ff. 38 and 42v. ‘ Holland ’ is crossed out and 
ensington ’ substituted on f. 38v. 
State Papers France, 78/73, f. 40. 
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whereabouts of the original of the familiar 
billet to Kensington, which begins ‘Cap- 
tayne Cokescombe’ (f. 110), has evaded my 
researches, and I should be grateful for 
information regarding it. 

The third and last noteworthy point is the 
fact that MS. 96 contains two letters from 
the Duke of Buckingham to Charles I, 
written during his visit to Paris in May and 
June 1625. Although they are both printed 
in the Clarendon State Papers these letters 
are not so well known as they deserve to be, 
and indeed were ignored by S. R. Gardiner 
who wrote: ‘There are no dispatches from 
Buckingham giving an account of his 
mission.”’* The letter of 30 May”°® does, as 
a matter of fact, furnish a very clear report 
of French reactions to the Duke’s political 
soundings. The first letter, dated 15 May,” 
the day after Buckingham reached Paris, 
which sends Charles an account of the girl- 
Queen’s appearance, is particularly charm- 
ing. ‘Your humble servant thinkes of 
nothinge so much as how to hasten a 
meeteing betwne [sic] they tow perfectest 
creatures in the world, I can not yett send 
you the mesure of her hight but to morow I 
hope to gett it, she hath bene sicke and yett 
loukes leane and pale.’ The affectionately 
respectful address, “My dere yonge Master,’ 
employed in both letters, is more becoming 
than one might have expected from the over- 
familiar ‘ Steenie.’ 

The tone of the whole series of letters 
from first to last is extremely kindly. 
Kensington and Carlisle—more especially 
Carlisle—write with the almost paternal 
solicitude of experienced older men for a 
young one, who was entering moreover upon 
great responsibilities and, after his accession, 
stood abnormally alone in the world with 
no nearer kinsfolk at hand than a troop of 
child third cousins. Carlisle’s letter of May 
Day 16257* which opens: ‘This day the 
greatest action of your life (wch is your 
Mariage) is fully accomplished’ is a case in 
point. So, too, is the letter of 12 May” in 
which the Earl in a most tactful and fatherly 
manner sets out the reasons against the 
King’s design of crossing to Boulogne. This 
second letter-book of Charles I is worth 
studying if only for the pleasant human 


1” History of England, vol. v, p. 328, note 1. 
* Clarendon MS. 96, ff. 245-6. 
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relationships which it reveals. The appeal 
of both manuscripts is indeed essentially 
personal. 

MARGARET R. TOYNBEE. 


PERICLES, Il. v 


HATEVER the reasons for the charac- 
teristics of the first quarto of Pericles 
it is possible that some of Shakespeare’s 
intentions have been blurred by uninten- 
tional omissions. In II v.—a scene not 
usually thought to be Shakespeare’s— 
Simonides informs the three knights that his 
daughter, Thaisa, will not marry— 
Knights, from my daughter, this I let you know, 
That for this twelue-month, shee’le not vndertake 
A maried life: her reason to her selfe is onely 
knowne, 
Which from her, by no meanes can I get. ... 
One twelue Moones more shee’le weare Dianas 
liuerie : 
This by the eye of Cinthya hath she vowed, 
And on her Virgin honour, will not breake it. 


After the knights have departed, the king 
exclaims— 


So, they are well dispatcht: 
Now to my daughters Letter; she telles me 


eere, 

Shee’le wedde the stranger Knight, 

Or neuer more to view nor day nor light. 
Commentators seem mostly to have assumed 
that the king has invented the story of the 
vow in order to get rid of the suitors. Cer- 
tainly we hear nothing more of it: but I 
suspect that Shakespeare may have intended 
us to think that Thaisa’s misfortunes were 
caused by Diana’s wrath—either because of 
the broken vow, or else because there was 
no vow and Simonides had taken the god- 
dess’s name in vain by pretending there was. 

It is at least noteworthy that Diana is men- 
tioned several times in the Shakespearean 
parts of the play. Pericles prays to her as 
Lucina— 


Diuinest patronesse, and midwife gentle 
To those that cry by night: 


and his prayer is rejected. When Thaisa is 
restored to life, her first words are addressed 
to the goddess—‘O deare Diana.” She 
assumed that she will never see Pericles 
again and decides to put on a vestal livery 
and serve as priestess in the temple of Diana 
at Ephesus. Meanwhile Pericles has vowed 
“ by bright Diana ” that Marina shall remain 
“unsistered ” till she be married. Marina 
prays to Diana in the brothel and in the last 
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act the goddess appears to Pericles in , 
vision, instructing him to visit her temple, 
He obeys; and when Thaisa is restored to 
him he vows to offer nightly oblations to 
Diana. 

The addition of a few lines to the extant 
text would clarify the role of the goddess 
and thus prevent the play from being q 
series of accidental misfortunes. In Gowers 
Confessio Amantis and in Twine’s Pattern 
of painefull Aduentures there is no mention 
of the vow to Diana; nor is there, indeed, 
in Wilkins’s novel, The Painfull Aduentures 
of Pericles, supposedly based on the play. 
But Shakespeare in his mature work was not 
content with “moving accidents by flood 
and field”; and this kind of motive is one 
we should expect to find in a play which, 
whatever the weakness of its other author, 
enabled Shakespeare first to state the themes 
of his last period. In the plays which 
followed, the separation of Leontes from 
Hermione and Perdita and of Posthumus 
from Imogen is due primarily to sinful 
jealousy, though in both there is Divine 
intervention. 

As Diana’s temple is mentioned in several 
versions of the Apollonius story, the role of 
the goddess in the play may well have been 
suggested to Shakespeare by the dénoue- 
ment. 

KENNETH MUIR. 


FLODDEN FIELD 


GIR CHARLES OMAN, in the account of 

Flodden Field in his History of the art 
of war in the sixteenth century (1937), 318, 
says that “anyone looking through Scottish 
genealogical tables soon finds that a whole 
generation was cut off simultaneously.” 
While investigating the ancestry of Sit 
William Sinclair, Baronet, of Canisbay, who 
died in 1677, I have noted the following 
amongst his direct ancestors, only sx 
generations back, who are known to have 
been slain at Flodden. Namely: James IV, 
King of Scotland; Archibald Campbell, Earl 
of Argyll; William Sinclair, Earl of Caith- 
ness; David Kennedy, Earl of Cassilis; 
William Graham, Earl of Montrose; William 
Leslie, Earl of Rothes; Alexander Elphin- 
stone, Lord Elphinstone; Sir Adam Hep- 
burne of Craggis; Sir Robert Livingston of 
Drumry; and Sir John Somerville of Cam- 
busnethan. Doubtless, as Sir Charles Omat 
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suggests, this can be easily paralleled. The 
most elaborate list of the Scottish casualties 
appears to be in The Scottish Antiquary, xiii. 
(1899); and there is also a list in F. Elliot’s 
Battle of Flodden (1911), appendix 3. 


CHARLES Evans. 


CORONATION CLOTHES USED ON 
THE STAGE 


THE extract given below is from a letter 

in my possession dated 25 November 
[1727] and may interest the stage historian. 
The letter was written by Mrs. Helen Innes, 
widow of Capt. Arthur Innes, and is 
addressed to “ Randle Wilbraham, Esaqr. att 
Townsend in Nantwich, Cheshire.” 

Mrs. Innes, who was born at Edinburgh 
in 1661, was a daughter of John Dalmahoy, 
Captain of the Royal Guard, Edinburgh, by 
Rachael, daughter of Thomas Wilbraham, of 
Nantwich. Her sister mentioned in the latter 
was Mary Dalmahoy, widow of my ancestor 
John Falconer, of Edinburgh, the author of 
a work on cryptography entitled “ Crypto- 
menysis Patefacta,” published in London, 
1685; ed. 2, 1692. 

When Mrs. Ines wrote her letter she was 
on a visit to London, but did not state her 
address there, though I believe she was stay- 
ing in Bloomsbury. 


“... as to ye Coronation neither I nor 
my nephew did see it, but it is very lively 
tepresented in ye play of Henry ye eighth 
weh my sister saw with some of ye com- 
pany she boards with [in the Strand]. It 
is mightie cry’d vp by most that hath seen 
it, ye players borrowed most of ye corona- 
tion cloaths wch maid it so very fine. . . .” 


The Coronation referred to was that of 
George II, which “took place on 11th 
October 1727 with great magnificence, the 
Queen being ablaze from head to foot with 
me most of them hired ” (D.N.B. XXL, 


According to Mr. Austin Brereton the 
play ‘King Henry VIII’ was performed at 
Drury Lane in October, 1727, fifteen days 
after the Coronation of George II, and a 
great feature was made of the Coronation of 
Anne Boleyn at Westminster (Act IV, sc. 1). 

S play was a great favourite with 
George II, who frequently commanded its 
performance (see “ The Stage Shakespeare,” 
King Henry VIII, Introduction, xii.). 
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The use of the coronation clothes by the 
players strikes me as of great interest, and I 
shall be glad to know whether there is any 
official record of their loan. 

J. P. E. FALCONER. 

5 Brunswick Place, Bath. 


SMOLLETT AND THE TRANSLATION 
OF THE ‘DON QUIXOTE’: IMPORTANT 
UNPUBLISHED LETTERS 


RECENTLY, through the kindness of the 

writers kinsman, Don Miguel 
Madorma of Madrid, there has come into 
his possession a considerable body of the 
correspondence of Ricardo Wall (1694-1778), 
Irish adventurer and Spanish ambassador to 
London, 1748-1752. Sefior Madorma in- 
forms me that the correspondence was col- 
lected for many years by the late Don M. 
Menéndez y Pelayo who contemplated a 
life of the fabulous Wall. 

Careful study and evaluation of the letters 
has led to the isolation of some which are 
of considerable interest to the students of 
Tobias Smollett. One of these has already 
appeared in print (see the writer’s Smollett 
and his Detractor, Hugh Blair: With an 
Unpublished Smollett Letter, N. & Q., cxciii., 
295, 296), and, now, there is given below the 
text of three letters which are of extreme 
importance for the revelation they make of 
the part Smollett played in the translation 
of the Don Quixote which appeared in 1755 
in London under his name, and which has 
enjoyed such contentious claim since in the 
Smollett canon. The Letters have been 
numbered for easy identification. Letter 1 
is by Wall; Letter 2 is by Elizabeth, Duchess 
of Hamilton (1734-1790); Letter 3 is by 
Smollett. The correspondence was precipi- 
tated by Smollett’s efforts in the late 1750's 
to secure the Consulship at Madrid. The 
persons addressed in the order indicated: 
1 to Duchess of Hamilton; 2 to Wall; 3 to 
Wall. 

Letter 1. 
Dear Madam 


How pleasant & fine to have your late 
Letter. I have so much been accused of 
animosity to your people that I scarce believe 
the Cordiality and Friendship your Letter 
conveys. It is with regret that I must de- 
cline the suggestion you forward: The State- 
ship at Madrid in these troublesome times 
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must be enjoined upon one of importance & 
position. I am acquainted with the person 
of your recommendation; but strongly 
lament his inadviseableness [sic] for the post. 
Mr. S is not a person of importance & 
position, and, though, he has seen fit to 
honour me with a questionable translation: 
I refuse his nomination, were my word here 
to matter. I will not permit his inscription 
of Quijote & sentiment to cloud judgement. 
I had notice when this work appeared that 
the mentioned had not executed it; but it 
was the task of one Mr Pettigrew, whom I 
do not know. In London at my late resid- 
ence I encountered Mr. S—— (once I recall) 
and he was unable to answer in the Lan- 
guage when I addressed questions, and then 
he was engaged in the Translation; but 
obloquy is not important. 

Adios! Madam, the reading your Letter 
over again made me cheerful, & I regret that 
in mine there must be refusal of 


Your obedt & Obligd Servt. 
D. RicarDo WALL 





ii Sept. Casa Junqueira 
1759 Madrid 

Letter 2 
Dear Sir 


I am in receipt of yor [sic] Letter, 
and affectionately read and treasure it. I 
have known friendship for your honoured 
person always: one favour I ask & you 
decline & properly so. Mr. Smollet [sic] is 
not suitted [sic] to the Stateship we asked; 
but I hope that the ominous quality of your 
Letter is not so. Would he have been 
appointed had you prevailed! I have ten- 
dered him regrets: and he fully affirms poor 
knowledge of the Language, and accords 
Mr Pettigrew of Bone St the Translation 
inscribed to you. Please show Mr Saunders, 
who carries this message, the hospitality and 
liberality of your august being, and for me, 
remember, 


True & Devotd 
22 Oct. 1759. Exiz. Duco. HAMILTON. 
Letter 3 
Dear Sir 


Much distressed I received the notice 
of the worthy Duchess of Hamilton’s inter- 
cession for my Consulship of Madrid 
directed to your Honour. Her communica- 
tion makes undeniable my unfitness for such 
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high office; my person is of little Importance, 
and these are perilous Times. I am happy 
in the Notice you gave me, and regret my 
dismissal. The Translation of Quixotte was 
not undertaken with anticipation of exacting 
debt; but its inscription was for the illy. 
trious Place you hold in our nations’ Affair, 
I own that my knowledge of the Language 
is modest, & that the work was largely that 
of Isaiah Pettigrew; and so does the art of 
Translation flourish in the fair metropolis, 
Accordant [sic] & obliged, &c 


Your faithfull servt. 
Chelsea 16 Nov. 1759. Ts. SMOLLETT 





With the collapse of Smollett’s aspirations 
to the Madrid Consulship, the Scotsman 
turned his attention to the possibility of 
appointment at Nice (which he was offered) 
and at Marseilles, but the first he declined 
and the second he was unsuccessful in 
obtaining (see E. Noyes, The Letters of 
Tobias Smollett, Harvard University Press, 
1926, p. 79). The translation of Don 
Quixote, referred to in the letters above, 
had appeared in 1755 (London, 2v. 4to), 
and had evidently been contemplated as a 
convenient stop-gap to Smollett’s ever recur- 
rent financial distress. As early as the same 
year in an anonymous pamphlet, Remarks 
From a Gentleman in the Country (London, 
1755) the authorship of the translation was 
attacked, and, in its subsequent publishing 
history (it was reprinted as late as 1866), the 
problem of its full identification and evalua 
tion has never been resolved. The writer is 
currently preparing a full history of the 
translation and its concomitant evaluation. 
One problem remains: Who was Isaiah 
Pettigrew of Bone Street? Enquiry and re 
search have proved futile thus far. 

FRANCESCO CorRDASOO. 


Long Island University. 


FIELDING AND ‘SHAMELA’ 


[N M.L.N. 59 (1944), 571, Mr. C. RB 
Greene cites the following parallel past 

ages as evidence in favour of Fielding’ 

authorship of Shamela: 

How sweet is Revenge: Sure the 
Sermon Book is in the Right, in calling t 
sweetest Morsel the Devil ever droppel 
into the Mouth of a Sinner. (Shamela, 
ed. Douns, p. 35.) RS 

Revenge is surely the most delicious 
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Morsel the Devil ever dropt into the 

Mouth of a Woman. (The Mock Doctor, 

. 11, in Works, 1755, vol. 2.) 

The case is further strengthened by the 
occurrence of the same phrase in Amelia, 
Bk. IX, Ch. 8, in the form: 

If revenge be, as a certain divine, not 
greatly to his honour, calls it, the most 
luscious morsel the devil ever dropped 
into the mouth of a sinner, it must be 
allowed at least to cost us often extremely 
dear. 

Mr. Greene writes that “he finds no 
record of the phrase in any of the more 
accessible collections of familiar phrases and 
proverbs,” and I have been no more suc- 
cessful. But the Amelia passage confirms, 
what might have been doubted if Shamela 
were the only authority, that it really does 
come from a sermon. It is rather in the 
manner of South, who uses the word luscious 
of revenge in a passage cited in O.E.D. (s.v. 
luscious), and at least once the actual 
phrase: /uscious morsel. 

J. C. MAXWELL. 


THE COUNTRY PARTY 


N the Oxford English Dictionary the first 

reference to the term, “The Country 
Party,” is to Bolingbroke’s Dissertation on 
Parties: “A  country-party must be 
authorized by the voice of the country.” It 
might have been better to have given earlier 
teferences from the same contributions to 
The Craftsman, because they illustrate the 
essential feature of the country party, 
namely, that it was in opposition to a court 
party. For example: 

If there be in truth, neither a tory, nor 
a whig, as I have said above, but a court 
and a country party in being. . . .* 

All that corruption could do in this 
parliament, [1675] was to maintain the 
appearance of a court-party, whilst the 
measures of the court united a country 
party, in opposition to them. 

Actually, of course, the term was in use 
long before Bolingbroke’s dissertation. 

In Slingsby Bethel’s A True and Impartial 
Narrative of the late Parliament (1659), re- 
sting to Richard Cromwell’s, it is noted 


Such were the great Abilities of the 
Country Party, that even by the strength 


‘Works of Bolingbroke 11 (Dublin, 1743) 7, 30. 
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of their parts and reason, they did for 

three months together keep the Courtiers 

from setting the Stamp of Parliament 
upon any thing, to the prejudice of the 

Nation. 

In the famous tract, An Account of the 
Growth of Popery (1677), attributed to 
Andrew Marvell, occurs the passage 

All, whether the Court, or the mono- 
polizers of the Country Party .. . like 
death apprehend dissolution.” 

Gilbert Burnet, in the first part of his 
History printed in 1724, speaking of 1675, 
wrote 

The lords Shaftesbury, Buckingham, 

Hollis, Hallifax, and all those who were 

thought the country party, opposed this 

extremity [non-resisting test].* 
G. D. 


*State Tracts (1693) Part I, 95. 
* History, 384. 


‘THE ECCENTRICS’ 


I HAVE recently found and purchased the 

MS. Motion-book of the ‘Eccentric 
Society, afterwards the ‘Eccentric Society 
Club,’ 1837-1846. All that I can discover of 
the history of this volume is that it found 
its way to the auction room at Royston from 
the executors of a lady who lived at Welwyn, 
and that fifty years ago it was in the posses- 
sion of a Mr. H. de Bath Brandon, of 
7, The Terrace, Barnes. The Motion-book 
is of interest as a mirror of a section of 
social life of the early days of Queen 
Victoria, and it carries the history of the 
Society back to its foundation in 1800 by 
means of some press cuttings pasted in the 
volume. It appears that among the peers 
and judges who took a prominent part in 
the proceedings of the Society in its early 
stages were Lord Denman and Lord Camp- 
bell; and on the literary side were both the 
Sheridans, R. B. Sheridan having entered 
with much spirit into its meetings. 

Perhaps the most interesting entry in the 
volume I have found is the following: 
“30 January, 1846. William M. Thackeray, 
Esq., of St. James’s Chambers, St. James’s 
Street, . . . has been elected by ballot.” 

There was some dispute a hundred years 
ago about the custody of the earlier records 
of the Society. It would be interesting to 
know if these records still survive, and also 
how long the Club existed after 1846. 


F. C. Care. 
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ASSUMED NAMES 


T° Mr. C. Roy Hudleston’s example at 
cxciii. 230 the following of a like nature 
may be added. 

Died 20 May 1871, at Haval Hospital, 
Bermuda, from the Royal Alfred, Thomas 
Smith, alias Edmund Warneford Sackville 
Cresswell, private, Royal Marines, son of 
the late Edmund Cresswell, esq., and grand- 
son of the late Estcourt Cresswell, esq., of 
Pinkney Park, Wilts., aged 32 (Bath 
Chronicle, 17 Aug. 1871). 

(Bric.) H. BULLOCK. 


“IT’S NOT CRICKET” 


y DO not find this phrase in Apperson’s 

‘English Proverbs and _ Proverbial 
Phrases,’ or in Mr. Partridge’s ‘ Dictionary 
of Slang.’ Baumann in his ‘ Landinismen,’ 
1887, if memory serves, translates it into 
German as “ No light affair,” which is quite 
wrong. Mr. Weekley in his ‘ Dictionary of 
Current English’ notes that “the adoption 
of the word as emblem of fair play is 
modern.” 

Quotations for the phrase, I believe, are 
few. So here is one from Mr. Bernard Shaw 
in a letter to The Times, 11 March, 1904, on 
the Church’s electioneering for the L.C.C.: 

“Tt is, no doubt, quite Protestant and 
independent and proper, but, regarded as 
electioneering, it is not cricket.” TOC. 


IN ONE’S TEENS 


ACCORDING to Oxford English Dic- 
tionary the earliest example of this 
expression is in Wycherley’s play, Gentle- 
man Dancing Master (1673). Here is an 
earlier example: Webster & Marston: The 
Malcontent: Act 4, Sc. 1 (1604). 


HENRY ALFORD. 


SIR EDWIN ARNOLD AND WALT 
WHITMAN 


BY kind permission of Mr. Herbert Berg- 
man, of the University of Wisconsin, we 
are able to print the following letter of Sir 
Edwin Arnold to Walt Whitman: 
September 12, 1889. 
Dear Walt Whitman: 

“ Before I again move forward in my 
journey around the world I want to come 
to Camden with the sole purpose of seeing 
you. I come to bring you greeting from 
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Tennyson, Browning, Rossetti, and many 
who love the divine light and fervor we 
find in so many of your poems. 

“You know, perhaps, that I have trans. 
lated your charming and musical ode, 
beginning ‘Come lovely and _ soothing 
death,’ into several European and Asiatic 
tongues. 

“If you are not appreciated to the ful. 
ness of your great power and merit by 
your own people in your great and gen- 
erous America, it will come with the 
coming on of time. 

“T bear with me many warm and 
tender messages of affection from your 
loving friends in England: from Tenny- 
son and Browning all the way down. 

“Yours sincerely, 


“EDWIN ARNOLD.” 


UNUSUAL OBITUARY NOTICE 


HE following somewhat unusual obituary 

notice comes from the Bristol Mirror 
of 18 November, 1854: “ Nov. 9, suddenly, 
from the effects of an epileptic attack of 
illness, produced by excess of anxiety as to 
the eventual result of a pending Chancery 
suit, concerning the future property of her 
children, in her 69th year, Eliza Julia, the 
affectionate wife of Mr. R. Walker, of this 
city, and daughter of Lieut. Col. Walton, 
formerly of the 1st Life Guards.” 

C. Roy HuDLesTon. 


JAMES JOYCE 
I AM writing a book on the technique of 
James Joyce as it is revealed by the 
evolution of the text of Ulysses. I should 
be very grateful for the loan of any manv- 
script, typescript, or proof sheets as well as 
letters or other documents bearing upon the 
composition and publication of Ulysses ot 
generally upon Joyce’s writing habits. Any 
papers lent will be treated with scrupulous 
care and returned promptly. 
JOSEPH PRESCOTT. 
Department of English, Wayne University, 
Detroit 1, Michigan, U.S.A. 





NOT TO BE SNEEZED AT 
.E.D. gives as earliest Walter Scott’s letter 
to James Ballantyne, 1813. Here =: 
earlier example: Colman the Younger: 
Heir at law: Act 2 (1808). 
HENRY ALFORD. 
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THE GARTER WINDOWS IN ST. 
GEORGE’S, STAMFORD.—Among 
the benefactions which William Bruges, the 
first Garter King of Arms, made to St. 
George’s, not the least interesting was the 
glazing c. 1450 of the Chancel windows with 
figures of Edward III and the 25 first 
founders of the Order of the Garter, which 
with those of St. George and of Bruges him- 
self and his wife filled the original 29 lights. 

Austis (Register of the Garter, 1724, vol. 
i, pp. 345, 346) refers to a MS. in his own 
collection, D.3, which apparently contained 
drawings (or a description) of some or all of 
these windows together with other heraldry 
in the church. It was seemingly the work of 
Francis Thynne, Lancaster Herald, and if so 
must date from very early in the 17th or 
more probably from the 16th century. I 
cannot trace that MS. at the British Museum, 
and I shall be very grateful if any reader 
can tell me where it now is. I should also be 
very glad to know of any other MS. contain- 
ing drawings or a description of these win- 
dows and dating from before 1640. I am, of 
course, familiar with the accounts of the 
windows given in the printed histories of 
Stamford from Burton and Peck onwards. 
I also know of the paintings in the “ Book 
of Draughts,” which was made under Dug- 
dale’s supervision in 1640-1 and is now the 
property of the Earl of Winchilsea and Not- 
tingham. 

Austis also says that in his day, c. 1724, 
the figures of the Sovereign and three of the 
K.G’s still survive (op. cit. p. 344). Which 
were these? 

H. STANFORD LONDON. 

Coldharbour, Buxted, Sussex. 


BLENHEIM PALACE.—It would assist 

_ me greatly with my history of Blen- 
heim Palace, now preparing, if your readers 
could put me in the way of : 

1. The name of the sculptor responsible 
for the lead figure of John, first Duke of 
Marlborough, on the Column of Victory in 
Blenheim Park (1730). 

2, Any particulars regarding (a) the 
additions to Blenheim Palace, in the style 
of Vanbrugh,” made by Sir William 
Chambers, and (b) the rebuilding of High 
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Lodge and the China Gallery, within the 
park. 
DAviID GREEN. 
Church Hanborough, Oxford. 


(REST AND MOTTO.—On an early 
17th century English binding of a 
book in the Folger Shakespeare Library is 
stamped a crest: A lion’s gamb erased and 
erect, with a motto: “ Pede virtutibus spe 
laudis.” Does anyone recognize this crest 
and motto? 
EpDwIN E. WILLOUGHBY. 
Folger Shakespeare Library, 
Washington 3, D.C. 


"THE GAYRES OF CORNWALL.—I am 
working on the history of the Gayres 

(Gayers, Gaires, Geares) of Cornwall. The 

first volume of which is now in the press. 

This family was mainly located at St. 
Keverne, St. Martin in Meneage, Sennen, 
St. Buryan, St. Just, Breage and neighbour- 
ing parishes in West Penrith and Kerrier as 
well as at Plymouth, in Berkshire and 
Knaresborough in Yorkshire, and on the 
Scottish borders, to which they emigrated in 
the 15th century from Cornwall. 

The loan of MSS. or Transcripts concern- 
ing this family, particularly up to the 16th 
century, would be of great assistance, and 
would be gratefully acknowledged in the 
volume now under preparation. 

G. R. GAYRE. 


OTRE DAME DE LIESSE.—I have a 

medal, coined in France, the signifi- 
cance of which I have been unable to deter- 
mine. On one side is an image of the 
Madonna, seated and clothed as a queen, 
wearing an elaborate crown. Standing on 
her lap is the infant Christ, also crowned, 
but as a young prince. Around the figure 
are the words “Notre-Dame de Liesse 
P.P.N.”, which would seem to be “Our 
Lady of Liesse, pray for us.” On the oppo- 
site side is a group of three Roman soldiers 
talking with a young maiden who wears a 
halo. She points to a small statue, which 
also seems to be the Madonna, seated, with 
the Christ Child in her arms. In the back- 
ground several men are erecting battlements. 
Can anyone tell me what these illustrations 
mean, what is the legend of Notre Dame de 
Liesse, and who the young maiden is? 


FRANCES R. WINKLER. 
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"THE MACKESON FAMILY.—George 

Mackeson, born 1579, second son of 
Alexander Mackeson of Athconry (? Comrie 
in Perthshire) in Scotland was presented by 
the Crown to the Deanery of Armagh, 29 
October, 1622, having been Chaplain to 
Lord Falkland. He married Dorothy, 
daughter of Richard Finnett of Canterbury, 
by whom he had issue one son (Archibald) 
and three daughters, Ellinor, Margaret and 
——. George Mackeson died at Legacory 
(Richhill), Co. Armagh, 13 August, 1635, 
and was interred at Kilmore Church, Co. 
Armagh. His widow married again, —— 
Sacheverell, probably of Richhill. [See 
Leslie’s ““ Armagh Clergy,” and the Funeral 
Entry in the Genealogical Office, Dublin 
Castle, recorded 5 Dec. 1637, by the relict 
who signed herself Dorothy Sacheverell.] 
Now shortly after leaving England in 1540 
Miles Coverdale married Elizabeth Macke- 
son, sister of Agnes Mackeson, an exile 
from Scotland (D.N.B.) who had earlier 
become the wife of Rev. John Maccabeus 
Macalpine. Has any reader of N. & Q. a 
Mackeson family tree showing the (possible) 
relationship of this Dean of Armagh to the 
two ladies mentioned above? 

W. H. W. 


ATON, CONSUL AT BASSORA.—I 

have a reference dated 1795 to Mr. 
Eaton “formerly Consul at Bassora.” He 
is not in the D.N.B. or in many other 
biographical works consulted. Can anyone 
give information regarding Mr. Eaton and 
the town of Bassora? Is this perhaps the 
old name for Bassra? 

S. Woop. 


IGGENS ALIAS WIGGINS ALIAS 

PULTENEY.—Burke’s Peerage, 8th 
edn., 1845, under “ Peerages claimed, etc.”’, 
states, s.v. Earldom of Bath, that William 
Pulteney, cr. Earl of Bath, 1742, m. (1) 
Anna Maria, dau. of John Gumley, esq., 
but by her left no issue, and (2) (according 
to a certificate signed by the officiating 
clergyman, Rev. Thos. Anderson, and 
attested by the earl, a document in the 
possession of the claimant), 14 November 
1761, at Bath House, Piccadilly, Anne 
Frances, niece of the said Rev. Thos. 
Anderson; and by her, who d. in childbirth, 
7 September 1762, had (according to a bap 
tismal certificate signed by the Rev. Thos. 


Anderson and attested by the earl’s signa. 
ture, still in the claimant’s possession), ap 
only son—Thomas, who is stated to have 
been brought up by his grand-uncle, the 
aforesaid Rev. Thos. Anderson, and after 
he died by the Rev. Dr. Lloyd, chaplain to 
Sir James Murray Pulteney, husband of 
Laura Countess of Bath. He assumed the 
surname of Wiggens and as such sat ip 
Parliament for the borough of Oakhampton; 
m. the Hon. Margaret Kinnaird, dau, of 
Charles 6th Lord Kinnaird; and by her, 
who died 1800, had a son and heir—Lewis 
Wiggens, esq., Colonel H.E.I.C.S., who did 
not claim the earldom. He married Frances 
Maria Macarthur and had a son, Douglas 
Kinnaird Wiggens, the present claimant, 
who has resumed the name of Pulteney and 
has petitioned the Crown for the recogni- 
tion of his rights. 

The same peerage, under Kinnaird, shows 
Margaret, dau. of Charles, 6th Baron Kin- 
naird, m. 1779 Thos. Wiggins (sic), esq., and 
d. 1800. 

Major Hodson’s List of Bengal Officers 
shows Lieut.-Colonel Lewis Wiggins or 
Wiggens, born in London 12 April 1784, 
bapt. St. George’s Hanover Square 30 May 
1784, son of Thos. Wiggins and Hon. Mar- 


garet his wife, m. at Calcutta, 21 Feb. 1805, |) 


Miss Maria McArthur (she d. London Il 
Dec. 1847). Lewis Wiggins had a brother 
in the Bengal Army, and two of his sons 
followed him in the same service, while 
three of his daughters married Bengal off- 
cers. Douglas Kinnaird Wiggins or Wig- 
gens, who was apparently second but eldest 
surviving son of Lewis, was born at Cal- 
cutta, 7 May 1807, m. (1) Grace Edgcumbe, 
who died off Kasipur, 7 Aug. 1834, and (2) 
Augusta Matilda —— (she died at Clap 
ham, 4 June 1838, aged 23). He was 
educated at Charterhouse, where his name 
appears as Douglas Robert Kinnaird Wig- 
gins in the school list. 

What is known of his alleged claim and 
petition to the Crown, and his change 
name? Major Hodson informs me that 
there is no mention of the claim in the 184 
edn. of Burke, in the Patrician (1846-49), of 
in the revised edn. of the Complete Peerage. 
His change of name is nowhere officially 
recorded, and he was shown as Wiggins it 
the East India Register down to his death. 


(Brig.) H. BULLOCK. 
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G*? INTO FORBIDDEN GROUND.— 

In reading for the first time Wilkins’ 
Painfull Adventures of Pericles, 1 had the 
feeling that I had read the following sentence 
before: ; 

If you take from mee mine honour, you 

are like him, that makes a gappe into 

forbidden ground, after whome too many 
enter, and you are guiltie of all their 
euilles. 

Can any of your readers recall a passage, 
probably in a play, containing the same 
image of a gap in a hedge applied to the 
same sin? 

KENNETH MUIR. 


A JOHNSONIAN DICTUM.— Where 
there is secrecy [? heresy], villainy is 
not far afield.” Is a printed source for this 


known? 
W. B. L. 


ALCONER’S “NAUTICAL JOUR- 
NAL.”—William Falconer, the author 

of The Shipwreck and Marine Dictionary, 
began his Journal in 1760. He died in 1769. 
Austin Dobson, in his book, Rosalba’s 
Journal, refers to Falconer’s “log” and its 
publication. At one time the manuscript of 
the Nautical Journal was in the Edinburgh 


/ University Library, along with MS. poems of 


Falconer’s, as part of George Chalmers’s 
Collections for the History of the Poetry and 
Music of Scotland (Laing MSS.). Informa- 
tion about either the published or manuscript 
Journal will be helpful. 

GorpDon W. CouCHMAN. 


[AMB MANUSCRIPT.—Messrs. E. V. 
Lucas and Thomas Hutchinson, in 
notes to their editions of The Works of 
Charles and Mary Lamb, both state that the 
manuscript of the Elian essay, ‘“‘ Witches and 
Other Night Fears,” is preserved in the Dyce- 
Forster Collection at South Kensington. 
Officials of the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
where that collection is housed, report that 
$ Manuscript is not in that collection. 
Any information regarding the depository of 
this manuscript will be appreciated. 
J. M. T. 


A PEYURE OF WATERLOO.—Thomas 

 idney Cooper (1803-1902), who 
specialized in later life in pictures of cattle 
and sheep in pastoral scenes, painted in 


1847 a large canvas, variously called “ The 
half-past one o'clock charge of French 
cavalry at Waterloo” and “The defeat of 
Kellerman’s Cuirassiers at Waterloo.” 
Where is this picture now, and where can a 
reproduction of it be found? A list of 
pictures of Waterloo would undoubtedly be 
a long one. P 


[JICKENS AND GILBERT.—When, in 

1843, Mrs. Gamp said, “ Some people 
may be Rooshians, and others may be Proo- 
shians; they are born so, and will please 
themselves” (Martin Chuzzlewit, ch. xix), 
did she predict the lyric in H.M.S. Pina- 
fore——?: 


For he might have been a Rooshian, 
A French, or Turk, or Prooshian, 
Or perhaps I-tal-i-an! 
But in spite of all temptations, 
To belong to other nations, 
He remains an Englishman! 


It may be added that Sir Joseph Porter, 
K.C.B., is the First Lord of the Admiralty 
in Pinafore, and that Dickens wrote a short 
story, called “ Mrs. Joseph Porter,” printed 
in the “ Tale” (Sketches by “ Boz”). There 
is apparently no connection between the 
two, save the name; we do not know at what 
stage in his career Sir Joseph was knighted, 
nor is there any suggestion that Cousin Hebe 
was his second wife. Pinafore was first pro- 
duced in 1878, eight years after Dicken’s 
death. 

ROBERT WITHINGTON. 


EGION OF FRONTIERSMEN.—Can 

anyone, please, give me information 
concerning the Legion of Frontiersmen. 
They wear a uniform similar to the Cana- 
dian N.W. Mounted Police and the only 
member of the Corps whom I have seen was 
mounted. 

B. N. F. BRIGHT. 


KOR AND AYESHA.—Can any readers 
suggest mythological or historical 
sources for Rider Haggard’s dead city and 
the main character in the stories of “She 
who must be obeyed ”? 
C. E. TIFFEN. 
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WOODMASON FAMILY (cxciii. 321).— 

In a list of the Liverymen of London 
in 1792 there appears the following: James 
Woodmason 5 Leadenhall Street, Stationer, 
Merchant Taylors Company. The name is 
a very uncommon one and I think it ex- 
tremely likely that he was the same James 
Woodmason whose two children were born 
in 1773 and 1774 and whom your corre- 
spondent suggests might be the son left in 
England by Charles Woodmason when he 
emigrated in 1753 or 1754. 

The Livery Companies usually recorded 
the profession or business, and also place of 
abode, of the father when a member took up 
his Livery, so inquiry of the Merchant Tay- 
lors Company might bring the information 
required. 

As J. W. was in business as a stationer he 
probably belonged to the Stationers Com- 
pany as well, so inquiry might also be made 
of the latter Company. 

WALTER H. PHILLIPS. 

Dulwich. 


"TOMBSTONE AT HESKET CHURCH 
CUMBERLAND (cxciii. 323).— 
Enlarged into “Monumentum posuit 
(posuerunt) qui (quae) subter,” it follows 
recognized abbreviations. That is, “The 
person or persons (mentioned) below put up 
the monument.” If no such persons appear 
in the text, it looks as if Kirkbride put up 
his inscription in advance for himself, leav- 
ing a blank space for the date of his a 
* 


The inscription is as follows: 
M. P. Q. S. 


Bernardus Kirkbride de Howes et Eller- 
ton, armiger; unus, dum vixit, justiciariorum 
pacis pro comitatu Cumbriz; et bis vice- 
comes ejusdem comitatus: Stirpe gentilitia 
et antiqua natus, et illustrioribus in comita- 
tibus Cumbrie et Westmerlandiz familiis 
cognatione et agnatione conjunctus: Pietate, 
fortitudine, hospitalitate, et aliis animi et 
corporis dotibus ornatissimus: Decimo die 
Martii Anno Dom. 1677, sine prole, extinc- 
tus, et gentis suz postremus, hic faelicem in 
Christo resurrectionem expectans, Positus. 
There is no mention of his wife, and he is 
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stated to have died without issue. The date 
of death, of course, may have been adda 
posthumously. 

A. LH 


AN INSCRIPTION IN THE CHURCH 

OF ST JOHN, CHESTER (cxciii, 303), 
—Canon S. Cooper Scott in his guide made, 
very good shot at deciphering the date ip 
question. CCCXWN could hardly be any. 
thing but CCCXLVII. 


C. L’ESTRANGE Ewen, 
31 Marine Drive, Paignton, Devon. 


GTONE PARISH REGISTERS  (cxciii 

277).—Most timely is the article by 
Mr. CHARLES PARTRIDGE. I had no ida 
that the vandalism to which he refers was % 
wide-spread. 

He deals in particular with the County of 
Suffolk and shows the great extent to which 
evidence of the past has become endangered, 
and in many cases destroyed, by diverting 
tomb-stones from their primary objective— 
that of lasting memorials to those who have 
gone before us—to one utilitarian purpose 
or another. 

May I give a like illustration from the 
County of Nottingham, together with the 
entirely selfish reason which led to it. 

Some 40 years ago I asked the Vicar ofa 
certain parish in that county—a parish which 
I prefer not to name—to make for mea 
search in the Parish Register over a specified 
period of 60 years and to copy for me (at 
the prescribed fee) every entry concerning 
every one, male and female alike, bearing 
the name of “ Smith ” therein found during 
such period. 

The Vicar replied that, to his intense 
regret, the Register concerning that period 
was no longer in the keeping of the Parish 
It had, he said, either been lost or—as he 
rather suspected—had been burnt or other. 
wise destroyed in a fit of temper or: 
general annoyance by an earlier P 
Clerk, with whom there had been trouble. 

I thereupon asked the Vicar to make for 
me (at whatever reasonable fee he might 
suggest) a copy of the full inscription 00 
every tombstone in the churchyard, any patt 
whereof showed the name of “Smith.” 

Once again the Vicar had to express his 
intense regret at his inability to comply wi 
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my request. Why? Because a previous 
Vicar, who suffered from rheumatism, found 
the path leading from the vicarage to the 
church apt to become sodden in rainy 
weather, and so—to prevent his ailment from 
becoming intensified—had taken up the 
older tombstones to pave that path there- 
with and—as if that were not bad enough— 
had had them laid thereover face upwards 
with the result that one and all of the in- 
scriptions had become indecipherable. 

“Time, like an ever-rolling stream,” it is 
said, “ bears all its sons away”; but many 
are they who, by loving memorials to their 
own departed kin, have shown a most human 
and proper desire that they should yet not 
“fly forgotten as a dream.” 

Alas! Respect for the Past has become 
increasingly lost. 

If, for any reason, it be necessary to move 
tombstones from their original position, over 
those whose memory they were designed to 
preserve, they should be placed against the 
churchyard walls and there placed upright, 
in order that the inscriptions thereon may 
remain as unaffected as possible by weather 
and so remain legible the longer to Posterity. 


L. G. H. Horton-Smitu. 
The Athenaeum, S.W. 1. 


BEN JONSON (cxciii. 323).—He wished 
to be buried in Westminster Abbey but 
burial space was expensive and he could not 
afford a full-length grave. He is buried in 
the north aisle of the Abbey, standing on his 
feet. A modern paving stone about one foot 
square marks the spot in the pavement. 
According to one version he asked Charles I 
to grant him “18 inches of square ground 
in Westminster Abbey.” According to 
another version he was promised 2 ft. by 2 ft. 
by the Dean of Westminster. His remains 
were seen in 1849 when the place was dis- 
turbed by Sir Richard Wilson’s burial; 
Jonson's skeleton was seen upright, “there 
was still hair on the head, of a red colour.” 
They were seen again in 1859 when the 
femains of John Hunter, distinguished sur- 
geon (1728-1793) were laid alongside Jonson, 
having been brought hither from St. Martin- 
in-the-Fields. See Cunningham: Hand- 
book, p. 36; also Murray Smith: Guide to 
Westminster Abbey (28th edn.): p. 31. 


HENRY ALFORD. 
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"THE SCENTS OF CULLODEN (cxciii. 
304)—Perhaps not quite irrelevant to 
this query is the following anecdote. My 
friend the late Prince Frederick Duleep 
Singh was an ardent Jacobite, and had a 
lovely moated garden at Blo’ Norton Hall, 
Norfolk. I asked him why there were no 
sweet williams there, and he replied: “ Do 
you really think that I could tolerate in my 
garden a flower named after the bloody 
William, Duke of Cumberland, who mas- 
sacred the Jacobites at Culloden in 1746? ” 
Getting home, I turned to my great-grand- 
father’s copy of the first edition of Gerarde’s 
Herball, 1597, in which, at pages 479-480, I 
found pictures and descriptions of “ Sweete 
Williams ”: “ These plants are . . . esteemed 
for their beautie to decke vp gardens, the 
bosomes of the beautifull, garlands and 
crownes for pleasure.” Then I told the 
Prince that 149 years before Culloden this 
flower was named “ Sweet William,” and so 
it gained admission to his moated garden! 


CHARLES PARTRIDGE. 
Stowmarket, Suffolk. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT (cxciii. 324).— 

Mr. William Kent mentions the case of 
a boy of thirteen hanged in 1834 for stab- 
bing to death another boy of the same age. 
The case to which he refers is that of John 
A. B. Bell (fourteen), hanged 1 August, 1831, 
for the murder of Richard Taylor, of the 
same age, at Maidstone. At about the same 
time a boy of the same age was hanged at 
Colchester for arson. The last boy sen- 
tenced to death but not hanged was 
sentenced for theft of a toy in Newgate 
Street, by Judge Bosanquet in 1834. Earlier 
unauthenticated cases should be ignored. 
However, consult Baron  Brampton’s 
Reminiscences (1904), where he says that as 
a boy of twelve (i.e. in 1829) he saw a boy 
of twelve lying dead on a hurdle who had 
been hanged for stealing apples. 


ARCHIBALD GIBBS. 


s Nosoby’s FRIENDS” (cxciii. 307, 

328).—I have a copy of the proceed- 
ings of this Club from 1800 to 1902, and if 
Mr. C. T. Spurling would like to see it I 
should be pleased to forward on loan. The 
Club is still “ going strong.” 

T. G.. Scort. 
Manchester. 
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ARMY DIVISIONAL SIGNS (clxxxiv. 
317, 350; clxxxv. 27).—The divisional 
signs of the World War are recorded in 
“Heraldry in War: Formation Badges, 
1939-45,” by Howard N. Cole, O.B.E., T.D., 
recently published by Gale and Polden. 


R. H. ADAMs. 
Bath. 


[TRON CURTAIN (cxcii. 547; cxciii. 20, 

86).—There are repeated occurrences of 
the expression in Vol. III of Lord 
d’Abernon’s “An Ambassador of Peace” 
(1930), some in quotation marks, some not. 
The author uses it in the sense of a strip of 
territory of which the violation would be 
regarded as aggression. “Could not,” he 
says, “the Channel be considered an ‘iron 
curtain’? ” 

CLaupD RUSSELL. 


ATIN SOURCE WANTED (cxciii. 283). 
—‘ Diluculo surgere, thou knowest.” 
comes at the beginning of Scene 3, Act II, 
of ‘ Twelfth Night.’ The missing words are 
“ saluberrimum est.” The maxim is from 
the famous Latin Grammar of William Lily, 
or Lyly, which Shakespeare uses elsewhere. 


V.R. 


COLE THE BLACKSMITH (cxciii. 262).— 
See the Sussex version of ‘ Twanky- 

dillo’ in English County Songs, collected by 

Lucy Broadwood and Fuller Maitland. 


(Str) DeNys Bray. 


(CARPENTER'S GOTHIC (cxcii, 347; 

cxciii, 196).—This expression, or rather, 
carpenters’ Gothic, is certainly used as a 
term of contempt. This, and the probable 
origin of the term, is indicated by the 
following quotations: 

T. F. Bumpus, in his “ London Churches 
Ancient and Modern” (lst Series, T. 
Werner Laurie, London, n.d.), p. 25, says: 

“ However, the spirit of an important 
change was now at hand. James Savage 
had built a pointed Gothic church, St. 

Luke’s, Chelsea—not a Batty’ Langley 

thing — not carpenters’, but masons’ 

Gothic—not the mere shell of ordinary 

form, pierced with pointed windows, 

buttressed, battlemented, and _ called 

‘Gothic’; but a veritable Gothic church 
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in the Perpendicular style, with lofty 

tower, nave, aisles, clerestory and vaulted 

roof, whose lateral pressure was resisted 
by flying buttresses, also of solid stone: 
nay, even with a hint of the triforium!” 

St. Luke’s was built in 1820-24. 

Batty Langley (1696-1751) is described ip 
the D.N.B. as an architectural writer, and 
the article says further: 

“His taste in architectural design ha 
been much censured, but he did som 
good work in the mechanical branches of 
his art. His strange attempt to remodel 
Gothic architecture by the invention of 
five orders for that style in imitation of 
those of classical architecture has made 
‘Batty Langley’s Gothic’ almost a by- 
word. He established a school or aca 
demy of architectural drawing, in which 
he was assisted by his brother Thomas, 
an engraver. Elmes (Lectures, p. 3%) 
states that all his pupils were carpenters, 
and gives him credit for having trained 
many useful workmen.” 

James Elmes (1782-1862) was an architect 
and antiquary; his “Lectures on Arthi- 
tecture”’ were published in 1823. Quite 
recently, the term “ Carpenter’s Classical” 
has been introduced into architectural 
literature by Marcus Whiffen. In his recent 
book, “Stuart and Georgian Churches 
Outside London, 1603-1837” (B. T. Bats 
ford Ltd., 1947-8), he says, speaking of the 
churches built in the Early Georgian period, 
1714-1760, 

“A great many were built in an ur 
pretentious style which without any intent 
to defame we may christen Carpenter's 
Classical.” (p. 43.) K. R. WEBB. 


University College, Southampton. 


HAGANAH AND IRGUN (cxciii. 374) 
—Hagana: the Hebrew word meais 
“to be valiant.” In medieval times the 
word in question was formed, and meats 
“ protection ” or “ protective force.” 
Irgun zuadi Leumi. “Irgun” meats 
“ organization,” and is from the Europeat 
root. “ Zva’i” means “ military ” from the 
root “ Tzabha’ ”—army. 
“Leumi” means 
“ le’6m.”—nation. 
The expression therefore means “ Na- 
tional Military Organization.” 


ALAN D. Corre. 


“national” from 
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The Library 


THE STYLE OF AESCHYLUS. By F. R. 
Earp. Cambridge University Press. pp. 
175. 12s, 6d. 

EURIPIDES AND DIONYSUS: an Inter- 
pretation of the “ Bacchae.” By R. D. 
Winnington-Ingram. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. pp. 190. 15s. 

(THESE two volumes present an interesting 

contrast in critical method. Professor 

Earp describes the purpose of his work in 
disarmingly modest terms as an attempt “to 
throw such light as I can on some aspects of 
the work and style of Aeschylus, and inci- 
dentally to correct some common misappre- 
hensions.” The method, making use of lists 
of words, is the same as that followed in his 
earlier work, The Style of Sophocles, and 
these lists, with the critic’s commentary on 
their implications, occupy some three- 
quarters of the volume. Many readers 
brought up on the old lines of literary 
criticism will feel a sense of affront at such 
an attempt to check personal interpretation 
by objective statistical standards. It savours 
of the mechanization of good taste. Pro- 
fessor Earp has anticipated criticism of this 
kind and set up a reasonable defence of his 
methods. He states clearly that they are not 
intended to “reveal the whole secret of a 
great style”; but he claims that they do 
serve as an objective check on the critic’s 
personal impressions, suggest some new 
points that would not be easily observed in 
ordinary reading, and provide the reader 
with evidence by which he can control the 
critic’s conclusions. It is implied that the 
results obtained are not likely to be sensa- 
tional, but are very likely to be accurate, and 
occasionally surprising. This appears to be 
borne out by the volume under review. The 
lists on which the reader is invited to try his 
analytical skill are: compounds; rare and 
epic words; epithets; and metaphors. The 
conclusions which he is invited to endorse 
appear sound, and in one or two instances 
are certainly unexpected. 

The last chapter, “Some Qualities of 
Aeschylus,” deals with three more general 
aspects of the Tragedian—his vividness, his 

naturalness,” and his humanity. These 
obviously do not admit of a straightforward 
numerical analysis and the previous method 
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is therefore abandoned, although as might 
be expected quotation and reference are 
satisfyingly full. 

For. the indolent or conservative reader, 
this small but extremely interesting section 
will prove the best part of the book. The 
whole volume, however, is an absorbing and 
profitable study for those who are willing to 
play the author’s game, and no one who 
claims to be a serious student of Aeschylus 
can afford to let it go unread. 

If The Style of Aeschylus is a book for 
specialists, Euripides and Dionysus is ex- 
pressly intended for a wider public. With 
this purpose in sight Mr. Winnington-Ingram 
has quoted in translation throughout the 
text, and relegated Greek to the footnotes. 

After a brief survey of the problems set 
by the Bacchae and the solutions suggested 
by Verrall, Nihard and others, the author 
settles down to cover the whole of the 
ground afresh. This he does by means of an 
elaborate running commentary, supported 
by quotations and references so lavish that 
they amount almost to a translation or para- 
phrase of the whole text. In less capable 
hands this method might have led to confu- 
sion and boredom. In fact, the treatment is 
so sympathetic and scholarly, and the unity 
of purpose kept so constantly in mind, that 
it is difficult to put down the book until it 
is finished and more difficult not to be con- 
vinced when the conclusion is reached. 

The conclusion itself—that the subject of 
the Bacchae is the disastrous implications of 
the exclusive and undiscriminating cult of 
the emotions as symbolized by the Dionysiac 
group—is not sensational; indeed, it is some- 
what reactionary. The convincing thing is 
the way in which this interpretation is made 
to shed light upon every detail of text and 
construction in the play. This is a book not 
merely for the literary specialist but for every 
one interested in Greek thought and the 
Greek way of life and its implications for the 
present day. 


POSTSCRIPT ON BEOWULF. By S. O. 
Andrew. Cambridge University Press. 

- 16s. 
"THE interest of this book is at once nar- 
rower and deeper than its title sug- 
gests. It does not contain, for example, any 
introductory or comprehensive comments 
on the literary merits of the Old English 
poem, on the problems of its background, or 
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on the trend of recent Beowulfian studies. 
Instead, some new and intriguing paths are 
opened into the textual criticism of Beowulf 
and, by implication, other Old English 
verse. Mr. Andrew’s earlier book, Syntax 
and Style in Old English, a formal investiga- 
tion into the syntax of certain types of prose 
sentences, included the incidental suggestion 
that many of the syntactical features 
observed in Old English prose were to be 
found in the poetry as well. In the present 
work this suggestion is followed up in detail. 
Beowulf is chosen, as the longest, best known 
and metrically most regular of the surviving 
verse, for a careful dissection of its sentence- 
structure, idiom and metre to see whether the 
laws of prose syntax may be profitably 
applied to its textual interpretation. The 
decision is important, for at least three new 
editions of Beowulf have been recently an- 
nounced as in active preparation, and one 
does not read far into Mr. Andrew’s book 
before realizing that if his theories and sug- 
gestions are generally accepted, a consider- 
able part of the text of Beowulf, and so of 
other longer Old English poems, will need 
drastic repunctuating and retranslation. 

This is not the place to do more than 
indicate Mr. Andrew’s methods of analysis, 
which are logical and penetrating. He be- 
gins by building up a strong case against 
the remarkably uniform “ superstitions” of 
editors to treat as loosely linked or unlinked 
principal sentences clauses which, from their 
position and word-order, the analogy of 
prose usage justifies as subordinate or in- 
tegrally correlated. An important point in 
the argument is the attempt to prove, partly 
on the analogy of modern English and partly 
from metrical considerations, that certain 
homographs (da, ser, nu, etc., and the 
demonstrative-relative pronouns) function 
uniformly in one grammatical category 
when stressed and with equal uniformity in 
another when unstressed. Mr. Andrew goes 
on to show that not only recent editors of 
Beowulf, but also Eduard Sievers himself in 
the descriptive portions of his metrical re- 
searches on which so much modern criticism 
of Old English verse has relied, have been 
inconsistent in their application of this rule. 
The book ends with some judicious remarks 
on certain more isolated idioms to be dis- 
covered in the poem, and more generally on 
the types of sinbal error to be encountered. 
These concluding chapters will be valuable 
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to future editors of any Old English fp 
particularly so since they offer some ¢ 
general principles to replace what has 
all too common in the past, emendati 
based on ingenious guesswork rather’ 
an informed scientific approach. 

That the sentence-structure and 
order of Old English, or indeed any Eg 
poetry in the main follow the same 
and idiom as does the prose of its p 
and that prose analogy provides a 4 
criterion for the interpretation of verse 
scarcely deniable. There remains a d& 
however, whether the identity of struct 
as complete as Mr. Andrew would ha¥ 
believe. He sets out, in a fairly po 
manner, a number of emendations ¥ 
depend upon his views, and he retran 
a number of short passages, in one 
inviting comment by setting his version 
side what may be styled the traditi 
rendering. In the long run choice bety 
the new way, the periodic structure 
subordinate clauses produced by. 
Andrew, and the old way, the more st 
forward narrative style produced 
series of short paratactic sentences, 
main a personal choice. In many placeg 
gain appears to be substantial andy 
author has succeeded, perhaps more than 
other recent critic of the poem, in dra’ 
new subtleties from the text. In other pl 
where emendation is required in readi 
word-order, or where the gain in sen# 
less conspicuous, the response must bet 
cautious from anyone who knows that. 
textual interpretation of Beowulf and @ 
Old English poems has already in the} 
successfully withstood a too thorough 4 
cation of any one set of syntacti 
metrical convictions. 





CORRIGENDA 


P. 59, col. 1, Il. 31, 32: for Benj 
Stillingfleet read Edward Stillingfleet. 
col. 2, 1. 15: for St. Dun 
read St. Clement Dane's. 
P. 67, col. 1, 1. 14 from foot: § 
Plutarch read Petrarch. 
P. 220, col. 1, 1. 19 from foot: for § 


read Strega. 
P. 310, col. 2, 1. 27: for Andrew 
read Andrew Lang. 
P. 336, col. 1, Il. “61, 10: for Cokkynge 
Cokkyng read bokkynge and bokkyng. © 
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